ritf-  Army  h  »}m*  vHir»f»  f«»r  ilie* 

Anii*  ( .’4l  roiiutumity.  h  ns  (lir  fur  I'om'  » 

as  fit'fifu'ii  hy  ihn  fivf  ol»jriii\n>  of  llit*  Army  Mm]riTtii/iiJh4i  Han. 

imruraliiij'  !k»iIi  niirn*Mf  Aniiy  (!«K*trini*  ainl  nKnk'niizaiifm  |  latts  fti^ 
iIh‘  rvoluiion  n(  iiifonnritioii  systriiis.  tin*  Eninrpris*-  Siriif<-|f%  i>  «liai  ilir- 
Annv  ituist  «!u  m  "Win  ilu*  Biiiilrfirid  tiirortnati'iii  Wnr.’' 


riiis  if«M‘urin*fH,  'llic  Visinii,  is  tlir  first  two  piildirafkms  wliklt 
jin'll*  flu*  Anny's  laitriiirisi*  Sirnft'jjy.  It  nxpliiins  ilir  irn  piimtiplr- 
assiirr  that  thi*  \\'nrn«litt’r  will  liavt*  infimnaiion  sH|H'rior»ty  ovi-rany 
tifiit,  rill*  HToiiii  iIiK'tmfait,  ^riiP  ltitpl«*ni«'iitalioti  Plan,  will  prrsrnt  iltr 
stnjts  till*  Annv  ninst  Ijiki*  to  fulfill  tin*  V'isicm. 

I  lu*  MnfiTjirisi*  Stratrjry  fo<*us«*son  tin*  iiifonnatioii  metis  of  ifir  Arwty 
as  a  wlinli*.  It  ad<ln‘ss<*s  ihn  Aniiy V  mniir»*iiu*nts  to  imm  am! 

I’ljtiiji  flu-  fon'i*.  It  jils<t  H»l«ln*sses  fin*  AnnyV  reiiuinfm'iii’s  a^  a  rtwiiptifieRt 

of  a  Joini  or  t'onibineil  fotTtN  FiimlK.  it 

mMn*ssrs  tlii*  fiirniioiial  fcw 

siistainiiig  tin*  Torvi*  fnaii  Inkth  a 
ami  ti  Inisitit  “Ss  |iiit*rs|Ms’li\e. 
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Rather  than  a  single,  focused  threat,  Anferica’s  2ht  Century  Army 
faces'a  broad  range  of  challenges.  Today,  ive  are  changing  in 
fundamental  ways  to  accommodate  an  unpredictable  new  world. 

Moreover,  we  are  searching  for  force  multipliers  as  we  work  to  maintain 
our  waifighting  edge. 

Just  as  we  capitalized  on  our  strong  base  of  heavy  manufacturing 
to  gain  victory  in  World  War  II,  we  will  rely  on  America  i  dynamic  new 
base  of  available  technologies  to  tailor  our  fighting  force  to  tomorrows 
battlefield.  Specifically,  we  are  exploiting  advances  in  information 
technology  to  raise  our  readiness  to  respond  to  unstable  situations 
throughout  the  world.  The  combat,  combat  support,  and  business 

operations  of  the  Army  Enterprise  are  interdependent  and 
will  be  coordinated  as  we  master  the  challenges  of  our 
quickly  chan^ng  mis.nons  in  support  of  Joint 
waifighting  requirements. 

This  capstone  document  outlines  the  strategy 
and  the  principles  by  which  we  will  exploit  current 
and future  information  technologies,  adopting  new 
^tems  and  using  executive  decision  making  as  a 
means  to  advance  the  capability  of  the  Total  Army  Force. 

The  advanced  capabilities  envisioned  by  this  document  will  enable  the 
Army  to  project  and  sustain  the  force,  protect  the  force,  win  the 
battlefield  information  war,  conduct  precision  strikes  throughout  the 
battlefield,  and  dominate  the  maneuver  battle. 

The  Army  Enterprise  Strategy  is  founded  upon  the  well-established  ^ 
doctrinal  foundations  of Army  Operations  FM  100-5,  which  we  have  ^ 
updated  and  expanded  to  fit  the  requirements  of  the  21st  Century.  The 
goal  of  this  strategy  is  to  support  the  Warfighter  in  combat  and  in  / 

garrison.  As  we  know,  the  challenges  of  joint  interoperability  are  great.  ^ 

The  Enterprise  Strategy  is  the  framework  by  which  we  will  meet  and 
conquer  these  challenges.  It  is  a  vision  for  present  and  future  information 
support  fofi^r  Total  Army. 
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Intriduciiii  The  Kision 


This  document  is  tite  vision  statement  of  the  Army  Enterprise  Strategy,  "fliis  first 
section  sets  the  stage  for  the  detailed  discussion  that  follows.  It  states  The  Purpose  of 
the  Enterprise  Strategy,  describes  The  Threat  the  Strategy  must  meet,  and  e.xplauis 
how  the  strategy  focuses  on  Winning  the  Batdefteld  Information  War  to  counter  the 
threat.  The  second  section  is  the  heart  of  The  Vision.  It  explains  the  ten  Enteqirise 
Strategy  Principles,  which  make  up  the  C4I  solution.  The  final  section,  .\zimuth  for 
Change,  sets  the  course  for  the  follow-up  document,  I'he  Implementation  Plan. 


THE  PURPOSE 


The  purpose  of  the  Army  Enterprise  Strategy  is  to  support 
US  Army  Warfighters  into  the  21st  Century, 

Composed  of  a  vision  statement  and  an  implementation  plan,  the  Enterprist: 
Strategy  aligns  and  focuses  existing  Joint  and  Army  efforts  to  maximize 

benefits  to  the  Warfighter.  It  synchronizes  Army  programs  with  the 
Joint  Staffs  C4I  for  the  Warrior  concept,  business  practices,  and 
Defense  Information  Infrastructure. 

The  Strategy  will: 

•  unify  the  C4I  community  toward  a  common  goal 

•  establish  a  structure  to  guide  the  system  development 
process 

•  develop  economic,  functional,  and  technical  guidelines 
and  criteria  to  aid  resource  managers  in  making  C41  sys¬ 
tem  assessments 

•  provide  a  broad  systems  perspective  across  DoD 
Together  the  vision  and  implementation  plan  define  the 
Army  Enterpri.se  Strategy  to  support  Army  Warfighters  into 
the  21st  Century. 


THE  THREAT 

Following  the  relative  stability  of  the  Cold  War 
years,  today’s  Warfighter  faces  less  well-defined  threats. 
The  breakup  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  together  with  rising 
nationalism,  ideological  and  religious  fervor,  and  econom¬ 
ic  competition  all  contribute  to  global  instability.  Today’s 
threats  range  from  drug  trafficking  and  terrorism...  to 
conventional  military  operations...  to  nuclear  and  chemi¬ 
cal  confrontation. 

The  situation  is  unclear.  There  is  no  single  major 
adversary.  Instead,  we  face  a  host  of  potentially  danger¬ 
ous  adversaries.  They  may  become  active  threats  at  any 
time,  separately  or  simultaneously.  And  every  potential 
adversary  poses  a  unique  challenge,  because  each  pos¬ 
sesses  a  different  level  of  sophistical  ion  in  weaponn’  and 


When  our  vital  interests 
are  chalienged,  or  the 
wiii  and  conscience  of 
the  intemationai  com¬ 
munity  is  defied,  we 
wiii  act — with  peaceful 
diplomacy  whenever 
possible,  with  force 
when  necessary. 
PnsUent 
William  J.  Clinton 


Woomnand  Tlw 
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.  1lm.SMtfmffliyaRiwebyair 
wA  tiair  ecMpnwvt  aniwes  b^ 
aitat  a  sapaiate  kxaiion, 

laiopposed  The  enerny  mey  Mtack 
urwaMt^Kly  before  deployrnent  is 
,  Qonipiefo.  This  may  caieesorne 
commarKlers  fo  fight  wittKxit 
enfira  oornptoment  of  forces 
pneent  These  considerations 
recpjlte  an  extra  levet  of  security  for 
tactical  units  during  deployment 
and  MM  operations  while  tactical 
(x)inmanders  bufidcorifoat  power 
and  prepare  for  future  operations. 
m  100-8 
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uiid  roiitrul  (('2)  cupuhility. 

Jiiyhiiw'k  I'huiider 
the  War  (.see  page  6)  illustrates 

fur  fle.xible,  to 

ease.  .Ariiiv 

eiu|)loying  Soviet  weaponr)  and  (.2. 

This 

the  .\riiiy  the  .\ir  Force 
provided  (lor)>s  a 

powerful 

fighting.  Mission  tasking,  firing  a|)proval. 
targeting  data,  and  airspace  coordination 

were  passed  from  both  ground  and  air  control  coordination  sites  to  the 
firing  battery  well  inside  of  two  hours. 

But  while  Jayhaw  k  Thunder  is  a  success  story,  two-hour  respoirses 
won  t  be  gor)d  enough  for  future  engagements  w  ith  fleeting  targets.  Too 
much  time  was  lost  in  establishing  communications.  W’e  cannot  always 
count  on  Army  artillery’  officers  on  AW'AflS  taking  the  initiative.  And 
we  certainly  cannot  count  on  targets  remaining  in  place  for  two  hours. 
Future  adversaries  will  exploit  enhancements  to  their  C2  capabilities  to 
interrupt  the  type  of  iidbrmation  supremacy  w  hich  the  coalition  forces 


enjoyed  during  the  Gulf  War.  Factors  like  fhe.se  show’  the  changing  nature  of  the 


threats  we  face  and  the  new’  directions  our  (HI  capabilities  must  take. 


THE  FOCUS 


Countering  tomorrow  s  threats  requires  W  inning  the  Battlefield  Information  Wbr. 
This  requirement  causes  the  Army  to  atldress  both  the  offensive  and  defensive  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  Information  War.  As  a  result,  the  .Army  Fnterprise  Strategy  focuses  on 
identifying,  supplying,  and  implementing  the  sophisticated  information  and  other  CHI 
technologies  needed  to  support  the  .Army  Warfighter. 

The  Information  Age  has  already  had  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  way  we  fight.  To 
support  the  Warfighter,  the  Anny  has  adapted  advanced  information  technologies, 
making  them  as  intrinsic  to  warfighting  as  any  weapon. 

Today’s  combat  power  comes  from  the  simultaneous  application  of  complementary 


weapons  capabilities.  Rapid  deplot’ment .  . . 
mobility  . .  .  maneuvering  to  gain  positional 
advantage  and  achieve  surprise  .  .  .  real-time 
targeting  for  standoff  engagements  ...  all  of 
these  capabilities  reflect  modern  warfare  doc¬ 
trine.  And  ca<di  one  depends  on  modern 
information  tools,  which  will  be  even  more 
critical  to  w  arfighting  in  the  future.  By  tak- 


Rogue  nuclear  states 
Reversal  of  Democracy 
in  former  Communist  states 
Regfonal  threats 
Domestic  economic  problems 
related  to  Defense  cutbacks 
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S55C  rOURS 


In  the 

eariy  stages  of 
Desert  Storm, 
the  Army's 

VII  Corps  Artillery  command 
post  received  intelligence 
reports  on  an  Iraqi  SA-2  Surface 
to  Air  missile  site  southwest  of 
Basra.  At  the  time,  it  wasn't 
considered  a  high  payoff  target. 
But  during  the  ground  offensive, 
when  B-52  strikes  were  planned 
for  the  “highway  of  death,"  the 
SA-2  site  posed  a  real  threat  to 
friendly  aircraft  and  operations 
of  the  1st  Armored  Division. 

On  26  February  1991 ,  the 
VII  Corps  G2  passed  this  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  VII  Corps  Fire 
Support  Element  (FSE).  Other 
sources  of  intelligence  informa¬ 
tion  verified  that  the  SA-2  site 
was  active  and  posed  a  lethal 
threat  against  a  planned  B-52 


bombing  raid.  Responsibility 
for  firing  the  mission  was 
given  to  the  VII  Corps 
FSE. 

Repeated  attempts  to 
communicate  with  the  75th  Field 
Artillery  Brigade  failed  due  to  the 
distance  between  the  Brigade 
and  the  Corps  tactical  opera¬ 
tions  center.  All  day  on  26 
February,  units  of  the  Brigade 
were  fighting  and  moving  fast  as 
they  reinforced  the  fire  of  the  1  st 
Armored  Division  Artillery  and 
provided  general  support  to  Vtl 
Corps.  Unable  to  contact  the 
75th  FA  Brigade,  the  VII  Corps 
FSE  sent  a  message  to  an  Air 
Force  EC-130E  Airborne 
Command  and  Control  Center, 
code  named  Alley  Cat,  asking  it 
to  relay  the  fire  mission  to  the 
75th  FA  Brigade.  Alley  Cat  suc¬ 
cessfully  contacted  the  Brigade 


at 

1550. 

Corps  Artillery  intelligence 
continued  to  verily  the  location 
and  activity  at  the  Iraqi  site.  A 
target  grid  was  passed  to  the 
JSTARS  Ground  Station  Module 
requesting  verification  that  the 
target  was  still  functional.  Flying 
in  Alley  Cat,  Major  Gerald 
Hauck,  the  Army  ground  liaison 
officer,  contacted  the  command 
element  of  the  75th  FA  Brigade. 
He  issued  a  warning  order  for 
the  fire  mission  on  the  SA-2  site, 
but  did  not  establish  a  launch 
window.  Since  the  Brigade  was 
moving  and  did  not  have  com¬ 
munications  with  Corps  Artillery, 
the  Commander,  Colonel  Jerry 
Laws,  asked  Alley  Cat  for  confir¬ 


mation  of  the  mis¬ 
sion.  Major  Hauck 
confirmed  that  VII 
Corps  had  cleared  the 
mission  and  that  he  was  work¬ 
ing  on  airspace  clearance  with 
the  AVVACS. 

75th  FA  Brigade  assigned 
the  mission  to  A  Battery,  6th 
Battalion,  27th  Regiment.  The 
commander.  Captain  Jeff  Lieb, 
ordered  an  MLRS  launcher  to 
download  rockets  and  upload 
missiles  for  an  immediate  Army 
Tactical  Missile  System 
(ATACMS)  mission. 

At  this  point  Staff  Sergeant 
Brault,  the  section  chief,  broke 
his  MLRS  launcher  away  from 
the  Battery  convoy  and  set  up  a 
firing  point  75  to  100  meters 
away.  Four  ATACMS  pods  were 
delivered  by  the  ammunition  pla¬ 
toon.  Two  missiles  were 


iii<l  iidvimtiii:*'  of  (t|»|»(»rtuiiiiics  in  iiilnniiation  ii'clinol- 
ojiv.  wf  will  ciiluincc  llir  ,\rinv  s  \\arliglniti<i:  alulity 
and  it.s  coiiti'ilnition  to  naliraial  scciiril). 

Id  l)c  fr(dcli\r.  the  Warliglitcr  now  |■<'l|lli|■(•,s  a 
ln'uad  range  of  fourdinated  su|)|)<>it  ('Icinent.s.  linu'ly. 
accnrate  intdrinalion  i.-^  erilical  to  success.  Idnls  nnisi 
he  easy  tn  use.  liglitw eight,  nditihlr'.  inieroperahle. 
small,  and  inc.xpcnsivc. 

But  this  is  just  the  start.  \\  inning  the  Battlefield 
liddriiiittinn  War  demands  |n-(>|»er  timing  Based  on 
highlv  integrated  commiimt  anil  ciHitnil  joining  htnd. 
sea.  itir.  iind  sjiace  resources,  l  i.xcd  ;ntd  mohilc. 
niimned  and  immanned  ei|ni|imcnt  are  all  inxoKed. 
.Management  is  crnciitl  for  the  control,  synchronization. 


The  Army  does  not  fight 
alone.  It  integrates  its 
efforts  in  unified 
operations  with  its 
sister  services,  with 
other  national  agencies, 
and  often  wit.i  allied  and 
coalition  forces.  By 
doing  so.  the  Army's 
operational  capabilities 
are  enhanced,  victory 
comes  quicker,  and 
friendly  casualties  are 
reduced. 

FM  100-5 
Operations 


The  Viorid  in  which  wo  ilve 
‘  — has  changed.  No  one  couki 
have  predicted  the  events 
of  the  past  several  years; 
the  fail  o?  the  Berlin  Wall, 
operations  Just  Cause, 

'Tti'eld.  and  Desert 
Storrh,  the  dissolution  bf 
tfto  Soviet  Union.  What's 
!  next?  No  one  knows.  We 
.  are  relatively  safe  in  pre¬ 
dicting,  howeuf>r,  that  the 
strategic  environment  in 
the  next  decade  will  be 
dynamic,  uncertain,  and 
unstable,  in  response,  wc* 
have  structured  our  Army 
accordjngly. 

Gifnf:ral 


Enterprise 


WM  you  saw  ■')  the  jungle 
and  dties  of  Panama  and  in 
thedaapdofiraqwasa 
window  on  the  ftiture  of 
warfare.  We  eeaentially  told 
tie  Panarre  Defense  Forces 
and  the  Republican  guard, 

*1  Imow  where  you  are  and 
where  you  are  not.  know 
where  I  am,  and  I'm  coming 
after  you,  day  and  ni^t,  in 
aS  weather.  And  I  will  not  let 
up  unfit  I  take  you  down.' 


and  integration  of  tliese  vast  niiinhers  of  diverse  wartlghling  elements  in 
the  field. 

Aeeording  t«»  tlie  philosophy  of  (••+!  for  the  Viarrior.  this  won  l  hajt- 
pen  without  inter-serviee  eooperatioit.  \\  lien  erisis  strikes.  .\rtn\ 
'X'arfighters  join  their  eounteqiarts  in  the  other  services  in  a  joint,  coor¬ 
dinated  o[ieratioti  to  meet  a  connnon  eneniy.  a  conitnon  challenge,  a 
cointnon  goal. 


That's  what  we  did.  Took 
'em  down. 


OonhuR.  SufllWm 


Instant  global  coinninnications  w  ill  play  a  in.ijor  pan  in  this. 

I®’®'*'  fioininanders  can  now  symiironize  -  - 

looming  high-teinpo  operations  anywhere  in 

the  world.  Viith  this  idiility  has  (’onie 
ill  not  let  challenges  and  new  opportnni- 

ties,  rite  coininaiider's  job  has  always 
been  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  .Now 
it  must  be  done  more  tpiickly.  while 
on  the  move,  and  with  practiced 
itisight  in  a  i  ew'  enviionment. 

(.4 1  is  also  a  cntcial  factor  in  our 
ability  to  project  tnilitary  forces  throughout  the 
world  at  any  time.  The  Anny  of  the  Information 
Age  will  depend  on  intelligent  systems  to  stipport 
power  projection  operations.  Because  the.se  opera¬ 
tions  must  cover  distances  on  a  global  scale,  projier  management  and  control  of  (141 
resources  are  critical.  The  Gulf  War  clearly  showed  that  intelligent  command  and  con¬ 
trol  systems  are  necessarv  for  complex  AirLand  operations,  integrated  both  in  titne 
and  in  battlespace.  Combat  operations  (many  at  night)  involveil  swift  nianettvers. 
standoff  engagements,  precision  targeting,  and  precise  attacks. 

In  the  citrrettt  environment  of  downsizittg  and  general  reduction  of  resources,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  use  current  and  emerging  techtiology  to  tnake  the  Viarfighter 
more  efficient. 


As  we  go  about  tackling 
the  difficult  individual 
tasks  ahead  of  us,  we 
will  not  lose  sight  of  our 
first  duty — the 
maintenance  of  sound, 
ready,  effective  forces. 
The  Honorable 
Lee  Aspin 

Secretory  of  Defense 
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Focus  00  THE  UlflOriCHTEO 

Pj  in  idc  llir  Wm fighter 
vv.v/i'/ii.v  iIkii  nu'cl 
viilidiitcil  needs. 


EosureJoiot 

lOTEROPERROILITV 

Provide  llie  Wiirfif^liler 
C4I  svsienis  llitii 
inleropernle  in  .loinr  and 
Coinhined  opermions. 


Crpitrlize  00 
Spoce-Boseo  Assets 

Provide  the  W'dr/itthler 
(issnretl  at  cess  to  mission- 
cssenliiil  niililnry  and 
eoniineri  ini  spni  e-hnsed 
syst<‘ms  llinl  support  the 
Pon  e  Projeetion  .■\i  iny 
.neross  the  etitire 
ppei  (ilioiinl  eontinnnm. 

Digitize  the  poTTLEriEio 

flic  W  iirfn^hfcr 
if/i  imci^riifCil  ili^^ifitl 
i/if/n  nuifinii  ficfu'ork  fhiit 
.\Hf>j>i>rfs  witrfiy/ifui}: 

(itui  <i.ssiirc.\  (  2 
ilci  !  \iini’i  yc{c 

mODEOOIZE  POUIEO 
P.ROJEETIOO  PLOTEOflOlS 

Pnn hie  the  W'ltrli^hler  n 
inoih’i  II  power  proiei  tii>n 
plmlonn  to  support 
peoi  etinie  oper<itii<n\, 
tritinin,i;.  inohilitntion, 
foil  e  pipjei  lion .  split- 
hnse  opermions .  mid 
redi  plos  iiii.’MI . 


■  r 


'HfriiinTE  THE  lorofloioTioo 
Techoolocv  Eotirooioeoj^" 

I’rovide  the  Wiirji^htuf 
more  ejlieiem  iiifoiinatlon 
support  fo,r  eonihnt  and 
pem  eliine  .opermions: 


lOlPlEOlEOT  niULTI-LETEL 

Seeuritv 

I’rovide  the  Wmfiithler 
the  nhility  to  aeeess  mid 
e.vehanne  infonnmion  at 
needed  levels  of 
elassifiemion  nsiiit;  a 
.sini;le  C4I  system. 


Eosure  Spectruoi 

SUPREOlflCV 

Provide  the  Worfiyhier 
eleetroiniiynetic  spent nnn 
snpreinaey  in  order  to 
ina.viniize  the  henefits  of 
tnmieiiver  and  tempo  in 
eoiijnnetion  M  ith 
firepower . 

fleOUIRE  lOTECRRTEE 
SVSTEOIS  USIOC 
COOlIOERCIflL.TEEHOOLOCP 

Provide  the  \\  orfiyhier 
svnt  lironizeil  ('-It 
eiipohilities  that 
I  ever  aye  eominrrrini 
tei  hnoloyw 


Ehplqit  IDodelioc  roo 

SlOlULRTlOO 

Proviiht  the  \\  oi  liyhter . 
with  I  o'st  elfeetive 
traininy.  ti'stiiiy.  mid 
rapid  piolois'piny 
ihronyh  stole  ot  the  ml 
niodeliny  and 
siiniilolion . 


o 
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Focus  on  the  Ularfighler 


Provide  the  Wurfi^hler  systems  that 
meet  validated  needs. 

The  Amiy’s  role  in  tlie  National 
Military'  Strategy  is  to  p;  c',  ivli; 
Warfighters  to  support  any  mission  in 
any  location  around  the  world.  This  is 
why  the  first  principle  of  the  Anny  s 
Enterprise  Strategy  is  to  focus  informa¬ 
tion  systems  support  on  the  Warfighter. 

The  Vl’arfightei's  needs  must  he 
carefully  understood  and  addressed  to 
ensure  that  all  communications  and 
information  requirements  are  met  in  a 
compact,  portable,  rapidly  deployed 
package.  Packing  the  optimum  infor¬ 
mation  processing  capacity  into  the 
smallest  possible  package  will  enhance 
the  Warfighter’s  ability  to  fulfill  the  pri¬ 


i 


P  III  Him  IIH  ClltEM 
BatHe  Labs  represent  a  bold 
approach  to  identHykig 
tequhernents  and  deterrnin^ 
priori  of  the  Force 
ProjacBon  Army.  They  wB 
alow  the  Warfighter  to  deter¬ 
mine  requvernents  by 
focusing  on  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies  end  changes  in 
warfighfing  ideas.  The  Battle 


mary  mission  in  l  ombal  and  in  human¬ 
itarian  operations. 

The  key  to  supplying  the 
Uarfighter  with  information  systems 
that  minimize  interference  with  the  pri¬ 
mary  mission  is  the  acquisition  strategv 
known  as  horizontal  te«  hnolog\'  inte¬ 
gration.  This  strategy  integrates  com- 
tnon  technology  into  different  systems 
to  enable  them  to  fight  together  effec¬ 
tively  as  a  force. 

Meeting  the  Warfighter’s  needs 
presents  five  challenges. 

(ill M  l  I.NCl  ()m.;  Provide  a 
responsive  requirements  process  that 
reflects  Warfighter  needs. 

The  most  promising  initiatives  for 
improving  the  requirements  process  are 
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0  IIIIJIIII  RIIEIIEIS  (IINI 
O0JEC77VES:  The  LAM  will: 

A.  Explore  and  assess 
emerging  policy  options  related 
to  our  ability  to  man,  equip, 
organize,  train,  and  sustain  the 
force  and  generate  taikxed 
Total  Army  Force  packages  to 
support  the  national  military 
strategy. 

B.  Participate  in  joint  and 
combined  operations  to 
support  warfighting  CINCs  in  a 
structural  way  to  learn,  and 
use  to; 

1.  Adjust  our  doctrine, 
organizations,  training, 
materiel,  leader  development 
and  soldiers. 

2.  Confirm  our  sea,  air,  and 


land  strategic  mobility, 
and  other  requirements. 

C.  Evaluate  new  weapons 
systems,  equipment,  and 
organizations  through  the 
use  of  simulations  in  a  “fly 
before  you  buy"  commitment 
to  full-fledged  R  &  D. 

From  the  Letter  of 
Instruction  for  Loulslena 
Uaneuvers, 

Oeneral 

Gordon  R.  Sullivan  to  80 
Tommy  R.  Franks 


(111  \i  I  nm  i :  Provide  more 

deployable  information  systems. 
Deployability  affects  not  only  tlie 
Warfighter  on  the  front  line,  fnit  the 
Warfighting  commanders  who  must 
allocate  lift  as  they  direct  the  overall 
operation. 

The  fast-moving  Warfighter  of  tfie 
21st  (ientnry  ref|uires  systems  that  min¬ 
imize  the  need  for  sejrarate  power 
sources.  The  Warfigliter  cannot  afford 
tlie  luxury  of  vehicles  used  .solely  to 
carry  communications  erptijmient  or 
large  computers  that  retpiire  hours  to 
bring  on  line  or  [)repare  for  road  marcli. 
The  combat  load  of  the  soldier  argues 
against  bulky  comnnmh’ations  eipiip- 
ment. 

The  Enterprise  Strategy  envisions 
information  systems  that  will  not  be 
allowed  to  impede  the  l^'arfighter's  abili- 


l\  to  perforin  the  combal  mission.  I  he\ 
will  operate  effi(it*nll\  on  die  ni(/»e  and 
over  extended  distance',  when  eontrol  of 
till-  force  is  mo>i  diffienlt.  Also,  die 
Enterprise  Stralegv  w  ill  help  leader^ 
ensure  that  tactical  and  strategic 
deplovafiililv  considerations  are  niei. 
and  that  (!4l  capabilities  tire  tnodniar 
and  tailoralile  to  the  mission  at  hand. 

ClIVl  I  I M.l  I  (It  It:  Provide  capa¬ 
ble  and  reliable  systems.  Those  w  ho 
implement  tlie  Enter|)rise  Strategv  will 
constih  tlie  Viarfighter  to  fornnilati'  svs- 
tems  .solutions  to  issues  of  eapafiilitv 
and  reliabilitv.  1  he  Warfighters  role  is 
to  h(‘l|)  define  the  elements  of  informa¬ 
tion  needed  to  do  the  job  at  each  eche¬ 
lon.  The  Enterjirise  Strategy  will  deliver 
a  system!  to  [irovide  that  inforniiition — 
and  just  that  information.  A  system  w  ill 
be  ttsed  only  if  it  is  reliable  in  terms  of 
timeliiu'ss  of  information  and  ease  and 
spied  of  maintenance.  Only  the 
Warfighter  can  set  thi'  criteria  that 
determines  relialiility. 

(illM  1 1  N(,i:  l'l\i :  Provide  systems 
that  function  in  both  frarrison  and 
tactical  environments.  A  major  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  Warfigliter  is  maintaining 
user  skill  on  com|)lex  tactical  systems. 
The  hmiterpri.se  Strategv  w  ill  provide 
systems  that  behave  in  garrison  exactly 
as  when  deploverl  tactically.  Fliis  is 
good  economically,  because  limited 
funds  cannot  sufiport  separate  systems 
with  overlapping  function.  It  is  good 
functionally,  because  it  allows  for  split- 
base  operations  w  hen  part  of  thi*  force 
deploys  while  the  other  part  stays  in 
garrison.  .And  it  is  good  operationally, 
because  skills  that  the  Warfighti'r  devel¬ 
ops  in  garrison  will  bi'  second  nature  in 
the  tactical  setting. 


Ensure  Joint  Interoperabillln 


Provide  the  Warfighter  C4t  systems 
that  interoperate  in  Joint  and 
Combined  operations. 

The  concept  of  teamw  ork  in  w  ar- 
fare  is  not  new.  In  inotlern  warfare, 
however,  the  increasing  coinple.xity  of 
multiple  force  operations  /.« iieir.  These 
operations  demand  improved  infornia' 
tion  systems,  with  seamless  interfaces, 
to  process,  plan,  order,  and  coordinate 
the  maneuver  of  forces  and  weapons 
systems  horizontally  and  vertically 
throughout  the  battlespace. 

The  fightitig  force  that  destroyed 
the  Iraqi  defenses  reaffirmetl  the  long¬ 
standing  tenet  that  victories  are  gained 
by  close  and  effective  ititegration  of 
joint  groutid.  sea.  and  air  operations. 
The  need  for  interoperability  among 
Services  and  nations  is  accepted. 
However,  there  i.s  little  chance  of  realiz¬ 
ing  the  required  degree  of  interoperabil¬ 


ity  nnless  system 
standards  are 
identified,  rigor- 
onslv  defitied. 
and  mamlated 
for  use. 

lniero|)erahilitv 
encotnpas.ses  dociriite. 
pna  edtires.  and  training — as  well  as 
svstems  atitl  e(|uiptnent.  Sim[)lv  put. 
ititeroperahilitv  is  the  overall  abilitv  of 
Warfighter  systetns  to  e.xchange  voice, 
data,  and  iniagerv  iitformation  effec¬ 
tively.  in  near  or  real-time,  as  dictatetl 
by  the  operational  sittiatiott. 

.\chieving  interoperability  w  ill 
require  adheretice  to  indnstrv  standards 
for  engineering,  communication  proto¬ 
cols.  anti  data  elements.  Standards 
define  a  common  environment  in  which 
new  systems  can  be  introduced  at 
reduced  risk.  They  help  maintain  inter- 


operability'  with  existing  systems  as 
equipment  is  modernized. 

Traditionally,  standards  have  been 
slow  to  develop,  lagging  a  generation 
behind  the  swift  advance  of  technology. 
The  challenge  is  knowing  when  to  take 
the  lead  through  cooperation  with 


indu^tn  to  de\elo|i  new  standards  that 
e.\|)luit  emerging  technologies,  and 
when  to  allow  competing  technologies 
to  mature  before  establishing  a  new 
standard. 

The  .\rnn  is  developing  a  Data 
Model  that  w  ill  reflect  the  Warfighlei  s 
information  reqtiirements.  f.xisting  data 
models  will  be  integrated,  and  data  ele¬ 
ments  will  be  standardized  against  this 
model  for  Army-wide  use.  fhe  Data 
Vh)del  w  ill  define  interface  require¬ 
ments.  functional  overlaps,  and  data 
architectures  across  the  Armv. 

Moreover,  it  will  comply  with  the  DoD 
Knteqtrise  .Model. 

Interoperability  jtrov  ides  the 
Vi  arfighter  w  ith  access  to  the  global 
grid  for  exchange  of  vital  (i2  informa- 
lion.  Joint  inieroperabilitv  ensures  seal- 
ability  of  the  information  e.xchange  as 
the  mission  and  command  relationships 
change.  Through  all  phases  of  a  joint 
operation,  interoperability  improves  the 
Viarfighter's  ability  to  transfer  informa¬ 
tion  at  low  and  high  data  rates. 
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Capllalize  on  Space-Based  Assets 


Provide  the  Warfighter  asmred  aceetts 
to  mission  etieeatiat  military  and 
commercial  ttpace-baxed  jty’tttems  that 
Hupport  the  Force  Projection  Army 
acroHit  the  entire  operational 
continuum. 

Increased  use  of  spiice-f>ased 
iissets  make-i  it  possible  U)  provide  •'lob- 
al  surveillance  and  eoiiiinuiiication 
while  eiihaneing  strategic  de{>loyuieiit 
and  tacti<  al  operations.  Adetpiate  satel¬ 
lite  conimunications  faeilities  arc  essen¬ 
tial  to  force  projection  operations. 


At  the  .strategic  level,  satellite  sup- 
pon  is  retjuired  to  e.xchange  infonna- 


community,  and  other  functions  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Defense  Information 
Infrastructure.  The  increased  u.se  of 
.satellites  for  split-base  operations  is  also 
crucial.  This  allows  a  reduction  in  the 
size  of  combat  service  support  ehnnents 


X 

X 


X 


tratlitioualK  deploveil  forward  into  the 
area  of  operatutns.  (X)\l  S-buM'd 
ifistallatious  w  ill  |)ro\  ide  continuous 
iidormation.  mann'iei.  and  mainieiianee 
support  to  deployed  frtrees, 

.\l  the  tactical  let  el.  satellites  sup- 
pttrt  deployments  to  retnote  areas  of  the 
world  where  virtuallv  no  established 
coftimunicatiotis  infrastructurt'  c.xisis. 
Wiihiti  ttiitiutes  of  arrival  iti  the  .\rea  of 
()|)cratiotts.  the  Warfighter  will  Itc 
litiked  by  satellite  to  regiotial  atid 
(!()\rS-based  pttwer  projectioti  plal- 
fortns  atid  imelligettce  cetiters. 
Proleclioti  of  satellites  frotit  elect  roitic 
warfare  will  ettsure  uitititjteded  (12  of 
our  forces. 

.\rmy  operations  of  the  21st 
(iettlitrv  will  have  « tdely  dispcised 
eticlaves.  separated  by  distatices  beyottd 
the  range  of  terrestrial  systettis. 
Satellites  cottnect  the.se  enclaves 
and.  through  capabilities  such  as  the 
Global  Positionijtg  Sy.steni.  cjiable 
Commanders  to  move  forces  rapidly 
and  reliably  across  the  battlefield 
with  improved  targeting  precision 
and  situational  awareness. 

In  addition,  satellite  commu¬ 
nications  are  integral  to  a  growing 
number  of  Army  weapon  systems. 
They  will  support  procedures  that 
make  the  sensor  more  resj)onsive  to 
the  shooter.  Satellites  w  ill  also  service 
information  systems  critical  to  person¬ 
nel.  medical,  and  logistic  support. 

Ensuring  adetjuate  satellite  capac¬ 
ity  is  a  major  challenge  in  this  area.  .\s 
forces  deploy  from  (X)Nl  S-Vtased 
power  projection  |tlatff)rm.s.  there  will 


irise 


^  IK  (Hill  MSIIIIIIK 
SriKN  {(PS)  11  KSEII 

sum 

On  the  3rd  day  of  the  Desert 
Storm  offensive,  an  air  cavalry 
troop  cammanrier  was  given 
the  coordinates  of  a  desired 
impact  point  and  asked  to 
assess  the  targeting  accuracy 
of  antitank  and  antipersonnel 
artillery.  With  a  GPS  receiver 
carried  on  the  dash  of  his 
Kiowa  helicopter,  the  pilot 
asked  his  copilot  to  compare 
the  impact  locatbn  with  their 
current  position.  When  his 
copilot  said  they  were  at  the 
impact  location,  he  turned 
immediately  and  could  “...see, 
feel,  and  hear  the  rounds  hit 
the  spot  where  a  moment 


my  aircraft  was  shaking  from 
the  shock  waves  and  I  had  all 
the  power  pulled  in  trying  to 
get  away— I  did  it  without  a 
scratch,  just  frayed  nenresl’ 

To  continue  quoting 
from  the  pilot:  “I’m  damn  sure 
[GPS]  saved  my  life,  copilot, 
and  aircraft.  My  next  plan  is  to 
start  saving  to  purchase  my 
own,  so  I  will  not  be  caught 
dead  without  one." 

This  story  gives  only 
one  example  of  the  many  uses 
of  GPS  during  Operation 
Desert  Stomn.  The  breadth  of 
GPS  uses  is  vast,  ranging  from 
in-flight  refueling  to  artillery  gun 
laying.  Indeed,  GPS 
applications  span  the  range  of 
military  missions  from 


ordinance  demolition. 

The  pivotal  role  GPS 
played  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  considering  that 
limited  operational  military  use 
of  GPS  only  began  with 
Operatbn  Desert  Storm.  GPS 
was  judged  two  years  away 
from  full  military  operational 
status  during  preparations  for 
Desert  Storm.  When  declared 
fully  operational,  GPS  will 
become  the  DoD's  primary 
radio-navigation  system  for  all 
military  operations,  including 
land,  air,  and  sea  missions. 

Meanwhile,  the  Army  is 
exploiting  the  lessons  learned 
in  the  Gulf  War  and  looking  at 
many  new  GPS  applications. 


conducted  in  such  areas  as 
autonomous  vehicles,  tactical 
C3,  multiple-target  tracking, 
and  battlefield  surveillance 
projectiles. 

Integrated  into  tactical 
C3  systems,  for  example,  GPS 
offers  the  Warfighter  precise 
positioning  information  to  allow 
precision  maneuvering  and 
synchronization  of  forces  in 
time  and  space.  This  will 
provide  an  essential  combat 
edge  on  future  battlefields.  At 
the  same  time,  since  more 
than  40%  of  Army  tactical 
messages  are  of  the  “where 
are  you"  type,  GPS  offers 
significant  reductions  in 
network  loading  of  combat 
communications. 


earlier  I  was 
hovering— 


surveillance  to 
explosive 


Already,  trials  and 
demonstrations  are  being 


BMMCktT  NETS 

•  C2 

•  llttllllNCt 

•  AlalilitPttlvt/ 
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NEW  CHALLENGES 

•  lillPlittlti  SvapIhH 

•  CpytttipaHkle  tyic 

•  AckiCMitHiaatit 

•  Mlttlll  StlPIfl 
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l()  address  sniiic  |•(M|ilirt‘mt"llts. 
make  miliiary  lenninal  svstiMiis 
^  iimM’operahle  w  idi  eiimmereial 
^  |ilairorms,  and  iiierease  die  use  nl' 
ei\  ilian  systems  suited  to  militai  y 
operations.  These  initiatixcs  w  ill 
estahlisli  proeednres  l'oi-  allowing  the 
militiiiA  to  use  siieh  s\stems  iti  times 


Reliance  on  satellite  eonmnmiea- 


he  a  surge  in  access  reijiiirements  that 
militai)  satellites  may  not  he  aide  to 
meet.  This  meiins  onr  Torees  niav 
inereasingly  rely  ott  eomniereial  satel¬ 
lites.  which  raises  im|)ortatit  <|uestions 
ahoiit  intero[»erahility  aitd  seenritv. 
rights  of  usage,  and  laws  of  spuee. 

hiitiatives  are  already  tinder  \\;i\ 


tions  w  ill  he  halaneed  h\  other  a\ail- 
iihle  teehiKdogies.  Satellites  are  one 
eomponeiit  of  the  seamless  Tait('r|)rise 
network.  Military  satellite  eonnnimiea- 
tions  \\  ill  he  eapahle  of  siistainitig  the 
growth  and  teehnologieal  adxanees 
needed  to  niaintaitt  the  \italit\  of 
Warfighter  rei|iiiremeiits. 


ymcfiipmiiiis  _ 
"^Sp^^-based  capabUi-^ 
ties  'arexrittcal  to  rapid ' 
foVefe  pr^jection.opera- 
.tiorfs.  h/brmally  Army 
'Units-wili  be  Offset 
from  an  area  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  will  rely  on 
^pace-based  systems 
to  gaiixibt^lirge/'ce  and 
to  track  deploymenl 
and  early  employment. 
Intelligence,  earl^-  . 
warning  communica-  . 
‘tion,,navigation,  and 
data  processing  are  ail 
'enhanced  by 
uninte'rrupted  space 
dperatiohi.  The  result¬ 
ing  efficiencies  have 
dramatic  effect  on 
ground  combat  opera¬ 
tions.  For  example, 
precise  knowledge  of 
'the  location  of  friendly 
units  allows  for  rapid 
decision-making,  quick_ 
jdfuetirrenfvofTire, 
ancfgreater  protection 
of  the  force.  When 
■  mtirried  with  precise 
knowledge  of  enemy 
Ideations,  this  capabll- 
•  ity  allows  us  to  domi¬ 
nate  oh  the  battlefield. 

In  an  age  of  high 
technology",  when 
potential  enemies  are 
armed  with  sophisti¬ 
cated,  user-friendly 
'weapons  systems,  US 
dbminance  in  space  is 
critical  to  protection  of 
the  force.  Advanced 
conventional  muni¬ 
tions,  cruise  and  ballis¬ 


tic  missiles,  high-enet- 
g'y  systems,  ahrfa  "  '  .  - 

variety  o)  weapons  of  - 
mass  destruction 
threaten  td  harm  con¬ 
centrations  of  fri?n"dly  ■- 
forces.  Dispersion  Is 
one  defense  against 
such  threats,  but  dis- 
persion  may  not  alwayi 
be  possible.  Space  ^ 

systems  properly 
integrated  with  ground 
operations  can  miti- 
gafe  the  danger. 

Uninterrupted, 
spacf-relay  conrwnuni- 
cations  enhance  the 
speed  with  which  we 
can  process  informa¬ 
tion.  These  communi¬ 
cations  facilitate 
high-tempg  operations, 
normally  an'advatjtage 
in  ground  combat,  and 
all<Ax/  for  mobile,  .  ^  - 

_d«pfoyaT5T?Tnformation 
processing  headquar¬ 
ters.  Hdving  fewer  of  • 
these  headquarters  on 
the  move" increases 
agility.  The  proper  , 
integration  of  space 
systems  with"  ground 
forces  means  greater 
versatility. 

FM  100-S  ' 
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Digitize  tiie  Batllefielii 


Provide  the  Warfighter  an  integrated 
digital  information  network  that 
Hupportg  warfighting  HynteniH  and 
amure»  C2  decmon-eyele  superiority. 

The  digitized  battlefield  exteials 
from  the  highest  echelon  cominund  post 
forward  to  the  main  battle  tank  at  the 
tip  of  the  spear.  It  affects  how  com¬ 
mand  posts  function  internally  and  how 
they  work  in  concert  with  other  »-om- 
mand  posts.  Similarly,  it  affects  the  wav 
weapons  systems  function  and  the  wav 
they  interoperate  with  other  wcagMuis 
systems. 

Achieving  digitization  requires  the 
implementation  of  rigorous  standards 
for  conuimnications  and  data  represen¬ 
tation.  The  advantages  of  this  effort 
include: 

•  joint  interoperability 

•  a  cotnmon  picture  of  the 
battlefield 

•  situational  awareness 

•  improved  compatibility  across 
battlefield  operating  systems 

•  the  opportunity  for  sharing 
system  components 

With  a  common  picture  of  the  bat¬ 
tlefield,  commanders  and  staff  will  all 
have  the  same  information  at  the  same 
time.  Orders  and  graphical  overlays  will 
be  sent  electronically  to  subordinate 
units  and  echelons.  Oontrol  measures, 
such  as  checkpoints  and  unit  bound¬ 
aries,  will  be  modified  in  real-time  and 
the  new  picture  relayed  to  all  friendly 
units.  Near  real-time  battle  damage 
assessment  will  be  possible.  Com¬ 
manders  will  also  use  this  common  pic¬ 
ture  for  simulations  to  play  out  tactical 
alternatives.  The  net  gain  in  command 
and  control  will  offer  dramatic  and 
decisive  advantages  in  the  tactical  fight. 


Situational  awareness  is  the 
graphic  and  instantaneous  knowledge 
of  your  ow  n  IcM  ation  and  the  relative 
ItK  ations  of  friendly  and  enemy  forces 
in  your  art'a.  For  low'cr  t'chelons  down 
to  the  combat  crew,  situational  aware¬ 
ness  is  essential  for  survival  and  combat 
effectiveness.  I'hat  s  why  equipment 
will  be  designed  and  upgraded  to  sup¬ 
port  the  efficient  sharing  of  digitized 
information  over  digital  transport  sys¬ 
tems  across  combat  and  combat  sup¬ 
port  systems.  For  example,  the  common 
data  bus  installed  in  the  Army's  newest 
tanks  and  helicopters  supports  the 
graphic  display  of  situational  aw  areness 
information.  One  major  benefit  is  that 
situational  awareness  reduces  fratricide 
through  the  use  of  battlefield  combat 
identification  svstems. 

Another  benefit  of 
digitization  is  the  sharing  of 
components  within  and 
across  w  eapons  systems 
})latforms.  For  example, 
a  common  display  device 
within  a  tank  could  show 
engine  temperature,  ammuni¬ 
tion  inventory,  and  itnage  intelligence. 

.A  self-propelled  howitzer  or  a  commam 
and  control  vehicle  could  use  the  same 
display  device. 

(loin bat  ser\’ice  support 
information  is  another 


vital  I'oinponent  ul  llie  V! arfigliU'r's  hai-  ar<‘a  w  ill  imjinnc  (  iiiiihai  svi  vivc  ,sii|)- 

tlt'field  picture.  LofiLstics  <lata  will  enter  |»nrt  and  straleiiic  iiiuhilitv. 

the  system  at  the  lowest  level  pos.sihle.  I’lie  dif:itize<l  liaitlelield  puts  an 

the  point  closest  to  the  consuttier.  Oiict*  e.\pand«Ml  arsenal  of  l  apahilitics  at  the 

entered,  there’s  no  need  for  re-entry  or  Warfifihter's  disposal:  l)attlespa<  e  svii- 

inanual  processing.  This  lets  us  take  a  chronization.  joint  prtM-isiou  strike 

luodern  approtich  to  the  husitiess  operations,  a  near  rcal-tiiue  common 

priK-esses  that  sustain  the  force.  fn»m  haltlefield  picture,  point  of  (  iigagcment 

resupply  of  food.  fuel,  and  atntmmitioti  identification,  ami  situational  awarc- 

to  tracking  soldiers  and  etpiipmem  to  ness  at  the  lowest  h'vcls.  Idgether.  thc>c 

the  battlefield.  Pna-essing  digitized  capahilities  will  etisure  that  the 

logistics  infonnatioti  sent  frttm  CONl’S-  Warfighter  ■owns  the  night  ”  and  wins 

based  force  projection  platfortns  elec-  the  Battlefield  hd'ortnation  War. 

tronicallv  cotmected  to  the  operational 


fiPS/WEATNER 


modernize  Pouier  Projection  PlalForms 


Provide  the  Warfighter  a  mudern 
power  projection  platform  to  suppttrt 
peacetime  operations,  mobilization, 
force  projection,  split- base  operations, 
and  redeployment. 

The  tibilitv  to  jtrojeci  forces  is  crii- 
ical  to  the  success  of  executing  the 
National  Militar\^  Strategy.  Tliat's  why 
an  enhanced  sustaining  base  is  essential 
to  the  Anny  Enterprise  Strategy. 
Modernizing  the  sustaining  base 
telecommunications  infrastructure  sup¬ 
ports  the  C4l  for  the  Warrior  concept 
and  DoD  business  sys- 


rear  area  ol  the  large  (heater  of  opera¬ 
tions  ilesigualed  for  the  ( iold  VI ar  are 
now  in  a  (iONl  S-based  network.  B\ 
upgnidiug  the  iustallatioti  infrastruc¬ 
ture  as  |)art  of  the  globiil  grid.  (X)M  S 
installations  and  sttpport  centers 
become  the  rear  area.  This  hits  Iteeii 
termed  "split-base  operations." 

Iiifortuation  technolog\  makes 
split-ba.se  operations  possibit*.  But  while 
split-base  operations  reduce  the  need  to 
transport  bulky  iion-combat  related 
computer  systems  and  (heir  ofterating 
personnel,  they  retjuire  greater  access  to 


SPLII-iaSi  tPEiaillNS 
The  full  integration  of 
supply  and  transportation 
functions  into  a  vertical 
distribution  system  is  crit¬ 
ical.  Enhanced,  assured 
communications  allow 
some  logistics  manage¬ 
ment  functions  to  be 
accomplished  from 
CONUS  or  from  another 
theater,  deploying  only 
those  functions  neces¬ 
sary.  This  is  called  split- 
based  operations,  in  these 
operations,  the  industrial 
base  in  the  United  States 
(or  a  base  in  another  the¬ 
ater)  receives  require¬ 
ments  and  sends  forward 
necessary  support.  Spiit- 
based  operations  reduce 
the  burden  on  the  deploy¬ 
ment  flow  and  prevent 
unnecessary  stockage  in 
theater. 
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terns  as  well. 

Many  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  management 
functions  performed  by 
units  deployed  in  the 


cotnmuuit'ations.  The  Viarfighter  will 
benefit  from  a  seandess  operating  env  i- 
romnent  that  provides  user-friendly 
areess  to  information  from  the  home 
base  or  deployed  site. 


IINT  IISIIUIIIIIS  HE 
HIEl  fllJECTIII  PIIIFIIXS 


* 


T  W 


T  Y 


The  advantages  ii'  expanding  the 
capability  of  power  projection  platforms 
include: 

•  retlitt  etl  demand  for  strategi<‘ 
transport 

•  uninterrupted  and  sustained 
combat  service  suppoi  i 

•  continued  availability  of  proven 
peacetime  services  by  CiONl'S- 
based  depot  and  support  activities 

•  reduced  exposure  of  troops  and 

equipment  in  theater 
^  •  (juickened  entry  and 


(lO.Nl  S  installations  will  support 
essential  pre-tleploMuent  rtdiearsals  and 
trainiiiit  activities  that  use  models  and 
distributed  simulators  to  create  s\  iithct- 
ii‘  environments.  However,  to  incorj)o- 
rate  this  technolog)  into  the  Army  at 
every  echelon  re<|uires  improvements  in 
the  telecommunications  iiilrastructiire. 
Distributed  simulation  recjuin’s  contiec- 
tivity  among  geographically  dispersed 
installations,  with  sufficient  communi¬ 
cations  capacity  to  pass  near  real-time 
video  and  data. 

lm|)roving  the  t<‘liM'omnmniciitions 
infrastnicture  is  a  fundamental  prere(|- 
iiisite  to  supporting  distributtal  simula¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  these  impntvements  in 
(10\TS  will  proviile  th»“  same  connec¬ 
tivity  and  communic.tti(»ns  capacity, 
undf'r  "split-base  operations,  to  the 
deployed  Warfighter. 


-^Werprise 


Qptiiize  Ihe  Inforinalion  Technolopp  EnvironmenI 


Pnwide  the  H'ar/i^hter  with  more 
efficient  information  support  for 
combat  and  peacetime  operations. 

Tin-  'Xarlifiiiter  needs  ino<liilar. 
interoperable,  portable  inforinalion  sys¬ 
tems  that  transcend  traditional  Service 
and  (]1.\C  boundaries.  Smart  niana«e- 
ment  of  the  infraslriicliire  is  the  key  to 
assiirin<i: 

•  standard,  interoperable 
communications  networks 

•  standard  "lapliic  interfaces  tliiil 
minimize  training  and  support 
cost 

•  systems  with  integrated,  nser- 
friendly  capabililii's 

Future  infonnalion  systems  will  be 
ftlanned.  developed,  iuid  managed  as 
integrated  and  interoperable  elements 
to  support  the  basic  mission  of  Army. 


Joint,  and  Combined  Forces. 

Building  modular  systems  tluti 
consist  of  e.visting.  commercially  avail¬ 
able  etjuipment  w  ill  r**duce  acipiisilion 
costs  and  increase  compatibilitv. 
Flvisting  information  systems,  strt'ani- 
linefl  aiivl  simplified,  w  ill  provide  the 
additional  capabilities  required  to  sup- 
[)ort  a  smaller,  more  diversified  force — 


in  an  em  ironment  w  here  force  deplo\  - 
menis  are  increasingb  unpredictable. 

All  information  s\siems  will  u.''e 
Armv  standard  data  elements.  I'his  will 
increase  the  accuracx  and  timeliness  of 
the  data,  increasing  inlero|ierabililv 
during  all  operations. 

rite  Armv  will  continue  to  inte¬ 
grate  new  technologies,  such  as  imaging 
sysK'ins.  multimedia,  and  electronic 
data  interchange,  into  battlefield  sys¬ 
tems.  Commanders  w  ill  btive  tbt“ 
re(|tiired  infortnatioti  when  atid  how 
they  need  it.  capable  of  operating  seatn- 
le.s.sly  in  .Army.  Joint,  and  Combined 
force  operations.  Policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  will  be  in  place  to  support  the 
rapid  insertion  of  new  fmictional 
recjuirements  ami  new.  less  costb  tech¬ 
nologies  into  e.xisting  svstetns. 

1  be  Armv  w  ill  ree.xamine  bfisic 
bnsiiK'ss  processes  and  streamline  them 
to  meet  <‘iirrent  and  fnttire  tnission 
re(|iiirements.  ’\on-\alnc  itdded 
processes  will  be  eliminated  and  infor¬ 
mation  technologv  ap|»lied  to  the  tnore 
efficient  proces.ses.  Vi  henev(‘r  possible, 
system  development  will  e.\|)loit  soft¬ 
ware  reuse,  integrated  computer-aided 
s(»ftware  engineering  tools,  and  business 
|)rocess  redesign  to  reditce  development 
costs  and  shorten  ac(|uisition  and  field¬ 
ing  time,  fo  itnf>ro\e 


T  W  E  N  T 


TWO 


inloriiiatioii  iiilrasinicliirt's.  the  Army 
will  la'iiclimark  trt  lmologx  mctliods 
and  i>[»eraiions  a<;ainst  world-class 
operations  in  government  and  indtisir\. 

Onr  overall  approticli  to 
inlormation  systems  will  address  the 
re<niirements  of  the  arfijihter  and  the 
economic  imperative  to  [)rovide  mod¬ 
ernized  technolofiv  in  this  <*ni  of 
decreasiiifi  resources.  .Army  systems  will 
he  modernized  and  leveraged,  especial¬ 


ly  thost'  in  the  (1-+1  arena,  so  that  th<-y 
can  ht>  e.xportt'd  for  other  I  S  and  .Mlic'd 
n.s(‘.  Smart  invi'stments  today  in  infor¬ 
mation  technology  will  genenite  savings 
and  maintain  information  superiority  in 
the  future. 

1  he  Vtarfighler  is  the  ultimate 
infontiation  customer.  I'he  rapid  intro¬ 
duction  of  modtMii.  low  cost  technolo¬ 
gies  will  increast'  the  Armv  s  vvtirfight- 
ing  prowess. 


inse 


Implemenl  multilevel  Securilp 


Provide  the  Warfighter  the  ability  to 
aecettg  and  exchange  information  at 
needed  levels  of  classification  using  a 
single  C4l  system. 

The  Warfighter  has  long  fa«  e<l  the 
challenge  of  operating  siinnltaneoiisly 
at  many  different  h'vels  of  securit). 
Warfighting  (lINCs  ct)nfirin  this 
through  exercises  and  operational  plan¬ 
ning  efforts.  I  iifortunately.  every  strat¬ 
egy  used  to  adflress  this  challenge  has 
had  significant  drawbacks. 

Reijuiring  the  highest  level  of  trust 
throughout  a  system  is  not  acceptable. 

Mi.xed  levels  of  trust 
have  resulted  in  sepa¬ 
rate  and  redundant 
systems,  which  are 
often  inefficient. 
(Consolidating  separate 
systems  like  these  into 
one  integrated  net¬ 
work  is  a  force  multi¬ 
plier  for  the 
Warfighter.  It 
improves  the 
Commander’s  decision  cycle. 

Onlv  nmlti-level  securitv  (.VILS) 
can  make  consolidation  possible — 
along  with  the  savings  in  development. 
prtM’urement.  and  operations  and 
maintenance  costs  associated  with 
consolidation. 

In  addition,  the  Army’s  Power 
Projection  strategt’  will  require  the  use 
of  commercial  telecommunication  and 
information  processing  systems  and 
networks  to  provide  a  global  grid.  MLS 
will  allow  us  to  maximize  the  benefits 
provided  by  these  ■non-military  ” 
resources.  It  will  also  ensure  that  the 
safeguards  limiting  unanthorized  access 
to  commercial  networks  comjvlernent 


those  that  jiroteci  tactical  networks. 

In  the  fninre.  Warfighters  will 
have  tnore  time  to  concentrate  oti  the 
tnissioti  iit  hatid.  since  .MLS  will  frt'e 
tlann  frotn  the  tnanual  and  cumber¬ 
some  |)rocedures  associated  with  securi¬ 
tv  etiforcetnetil.  Also.  MLS  will  pro\  i<le 
the  techtiology  to  give  the  Warfighter 
universal  access  to  itifortnatioti 
processed  oti  a  single  terminal  device. 
MLS  technology  sup|)orts  the  establish- 
metit  of  a  seamless  iidbrtnation  sy  stem 
architecture  litiking  the  tleployed 
Warfighter  to  the  power  projection  plat¬ 
form  .  .  .  to  other  components  of  the 
Joint  Task  Force  .  .  .  and  to  the  global 
information  sy  stem.  Fimhermore.  .MLS 
capabilities  contribute  to  the  common 
pictitre  of  the  battlefield. 

Many  challenges  nntst  be  over¬ 
come  before  emerging  MLS  technology 
goes  into  the  field.  These  include; 

•  consolidiiting  existing  systems  to 
achieve  more  efficient  use 

•  requiring  new  systems  to  be 
interoperable  with  existing,  single 
level  security  sy  stems,  inclnding 
unclassified  ones 

•  demonstrating  that  prospe<-tive 
svstt'ins  can  be  trusted  to  operate 
secnrtdv  and  cfficientiv  in  tacti(;al. 
strategic,  and  l■ommercial  packet 
switched  networks  with  no  special 
purj)ose  lutrdware  or  software 
Fliminating  existing  stovepipe  sys¬ 
tems.  with  their  bidky  coni|vonents  aiul 
awkwarfl.  manual  keying  de\  ices.  in 
favor  of  a  single  integrated  MLS  sy  stem 
will  shift  the  foens  to  the  needs  of 
Warfighters  and  significantly 
enhance  their  capability 
to  achieve  Land  Force 
Dominance. 


Ensure  Spectrum  Supremacp 


Prtu'ide  the  Warfighter 
electromagnetic  spectrum  supremacy 
in  order  to  marimize  the  benefits  of 
maneuver  and  tempo  in  conjunction 
with  firepower. 

rile  (iulf  War  deiiioiistrates  vi  liat 
call  be  aecoinplislied  when  we  i-oiitrol 
the  eleetroma'inetie  speetniiu.  But  at 
the  same  time,  it  liiglilights  nnr  extreme 
dependence  on  the  spectrum. 

The  coalition  was  able  to  deiiv  the 
enemy  the  ability  to  see  the  battlefield 
and  the  ability  to  effect  (.2  of  its  own 
dispersed  forces,  mnch  of  which  was 
accomphshed  by  the  use.  denial,  and 
control  of  the  frecpiency  spectrum.  The 
tangilile  outcome  was  decisive  victory 
with  a  minimum  of  coalition  casualties. 

The  Army  of  the  21st  Century  will 
be  challenged  to  "Win  the  Battlefield 
Infoimation  War."  In  this  regard,  infor¬ 
mation  warfare  cannot  be  w  aged  unless 
a  military  force  can  effectively  and  effi¬ 
ciently  control  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum. 

The  .Army's  dependence  on  the 
spectrum  increases  with  the  rising 
sophistication  and  number  of  electronic 
battlefield  systems.  We  rely  on  these 
systems  to  guide  smart  munitions,  aim 
weapons,  collect  inteUigence.  conduct 
night  operations,  counter  enemy  C2, 
and  perfonn  numerous  other  opera¬ 
tions.  The  engagement  sequence  is 
entirely  a  function  of  information  flow 
through  the  electromagnetic  spectrum. 
Unrestricted  access  to  the  spectrum  is 
critical  to  the  Warfighters’  ability  to  see 
the  battlefield  through  sensors,  the 
commanders’  ability  to  communicate 
their  intent,  and  the  .Army’s  ability  to 
engage  the  enemy  beyond  visual  range. 


and  "to  own  the  night." 

Uommunications.  such  as  satellites 
and  microwa\e  radios.  I'ome  immedi¬ 
ately  to  mind  when  spectrum  consider¬ 
ations  are  di.scussed.  But  our  access  to 
and  dependence  on  a  "friendly"  spec¬ 
trum  now  goes  far  beyond  just  commu¬ 
nications  equipment.  Our  weapons, 
intelligence,  information,  and  naviga¬ 
tion  systems  are  fast  becoming  inextri- 
cal)ly  tied  to  unrestricted  use  of  the 
spectrum.  We  know  how  to  use  the 
spectrum  in  benevolent  environments. 

We  must  now  adopt  a  proactive 
and  coordinated  approach  to  provide 
and  ensure  that  benevolent  environ- 

Few  would  argue  that  the 
military  commander  at  any 
level  of  command  who  has  a 
near  perfect  picture  of  both 
enemy  and  friendly  battlefield 
dispositions,  while  his 
opponent  lacks  such  a 
picture,  has  a  nearly 
insurmountable  advantage. 

General  (Ret.) 

Glenn  Otis 


merit.  That  approach  must  be  spectrum 
supremacy:  the  electromagnetic  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  brains,  ears,  and  eyes  of  our 
synchronized  weapons  systems. 

Ensuring  .spectrum  supremacy 
requires  doctrinal  and  technological 
change  as  envisioned  in  the  Army 
Enterprise  Strategy.  In  future  opera¬ 
tions,  a  single  focal  point  in  the  Joint 
Task  Force  will  has*  authority  over  the 
spectmm.  The  technif:  \i  means  will  be 
implemented  to  allow  this  authority  to 
allocate  and  assign  the  spectrum  just  as 
any  other  scarce  and  critical  resource  is 
handled.  The  Services  will  increase 
technical  planning  and  coordination 
efforts  for  communications  and  elec¬ 
tronic  warfare.  Spectrum  supremacy 


assets  will  include  the  weapons  to  deny 
the  enemy  exactly  the  capability  we 
wish  to  re.serve  for  ourselves. 

We  cannot  count  on  uncontested 
ownership  of  the  electromagnetic  spec¬ 
trum  in  future  conflicts.  It  is  a  valuable 
and  finite  resource.  Military  and  civilian 
groups  compete  for  its  use.  Interest¬ 
ingly,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  flevelop 
the  weapons  and  tools  to  ensure  s|>ec- 
tniin  supremacv  over  the  eneinv.  Idie 
proactive  participation  in  natiotial. 
international,  and  allied  policy  formula¬ 
tion  is  equally  important.  This  will 
a.ssure  the  Warfighter  uncontested 
access  to  the  spectrum  neetled  to  carry 
out  the  National  Strategy  when  the 
nation  calls. 


Require  Inleyrated  Sqsteis  Using  [ommerclal  Technology 


Provide  the  tVar/i^hter  C4I 
capabilities  that  leverage  commercial 
technology. 

Technology'  outpaces  the  acquisi- 
tion  cycle.  I’o  make  the  Enterprise 
Strategy  succeed,  the  Army  v^  ill  use 
fle.xible  and  resp»)nsive  way  s  to  satisfy 
its  needs.  Initiatives  will  be  uiulertaken 
to  streamline  the  acquisition  process. 

T^e  will  w'ork  with  industry  to  influence 
the  direction  of  R6cD  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  efforts,  exploit  commercial 
advances,  and  resort  to  Amiy-ftmded 
technology’  base 
improvements  when 
tiecessary.  Modeling 
and  simulation 
together  with  end- 
user  interaction 
experiments  at  Battle 
Labs  will  help  speed 
introduction  of 
“leap-ahead"  tech¬ 
nologies. 

Army 

Warfighters  wiM  have 
technically  superior 
weapons  and  support 
systems  in  the  future.  The  keen  com¬ 
mercial  competition  to  produce  these 
weapons  and  systems,  particularly  in 
areas  such  as  computers  and  communi¬ 
cations,  will  give  the  Army  a  strong 
incentive  to  re-address  acquisition 
strategies.  Commercial  technology'  is 
improving  at  breakneck  speed.  Further, 
worldwide  demand  for  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  has  led  to  low'  prices.  Advanced 
technologies  are  affordable  and  a^'ail' 
able  even  to  Third  World  countries. 

The  Army  w’ill  exploit  these  trends 
and  aggressively  employ  dual-use 


technologies  to  the  luaxinium  extent 
possible.  Our  challenge  is  to  pick  key 
technologies  that  pay  off  (|uicklN  and 
ecotioitiically. 

Some  warfighting  technologies  are 
unique  atid  cannot  be  satisfied  bv  coiii- 
niercial  developments.  The  Army  w  ill 
continue  to  invest  in  selected  research 
that  promises  long-tertn  payoff. 
However.  .4rmy  .Science  and  lechnologv 
investments  will  be  pursued  within  the 
scope  of  the  Tri-Ser\'ice  Science  and 
Technology  Reliance  Program.  This 
program,  a  DoD  initiative,  allows  the 
Anny  tr)  contribute  to  and  benefit  from 
Sister  Service  efforts,  w  hile  reducing 
potentially  costly  overlaps.  The  Army 
will  also  share  its  results  w  ith  academia 
and  industry  throitgh  tecluiology  trans¬ 
fer  programs. 

Acquisition  strategies  will  empha¬ 
size  technology  insertion  and  evolution¬ 
ary’  advances  over  new'  starts.  The 
entire  acquisition  cycle  will  adjust  to 
this  approach.  New  requirements  will 
consider  opportunities  for  evolution. 
They  w'ill  not  over-reach  the  limits  of 
technology,  then-ljy  prolonging  the 
acquisition  process.  Design  approaches 
W'ill  emphasize  modularity,  open  archi¬ 
tectures,  and  existing  technology  to  aid 
future  upgrade  or  replacement. 
Production  decisions  and  fielding  plans 
w  ill  consider  product  cycle  time.  The 
Anny  will  plan  for  orderly  disposition 
of  obsolete  equipment  as  new  technolo¬ 
gy'  becomes  available. 

A  strategy  of  vertical  integration 
by  echelon  and  horizontal  integration 
across  functional  areas  requires  a  delib¬ 
erate  and  planned 
design  approach. 
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[Kploit  modeling  and  Simulation 


Provide  the  Warfighter  with  coat 
effective  training,  testing,  and  rapid 
prtUotyping  through  state-of-the-art 
modeling  and  simulation. 

Modeluig  and  simulation  enhance 
Warfighters’  readiness  by  allowing  thent 
to  train  realistically,  analyze  courses  of 
action,  and  rehearse  complex  opera¬ 
tions.  Tomorrow’s  XX^ai'fighter  will 
require  access  to  distributed  simulations 
that  offer  more  detail  and  operate 
across  the  global  grid  to  link  all  ele- 
ments  of  the  joint  force — before, 
during,  and  after  deployment. 

Simulation  provides 
cost  effective  crew  train- 
ing  through  such  devices 
as  the  Close  Combat 
Tactical  Trainer. 

Warfighting  crews  per-  *•••• 


^  Ilf  III  Itlll  V 

MtinitiTfeiitiitT 

The  FM  company  of  t  2th 

Armofed  Cavafty  Begiment 
prepaid  <br  virbiai  btitie. 

At  the  Comtiied  Arms  and 
Tactical  Training  Center  (CATTQ 
ififbrt  Knox,  i^..  troops 
prepared  fo  enter  SMICr— a 
virtual w  deirered  vte  nuaMTork 
Mte.  WMt  tteafenost  Oisneyle 
mfenioiy  of  SMNEl  operadote, 
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acaaatwiddQrnrnand-pciiBi,  wt 
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andiindid  jerry  eatis.  The 


young  tankers  wore  green-and- 
brown  forest  camouflage 
tefigues,  black  combte  boots, 
and  forage  caps.  Their 
command-post  canvas  tent  was 
pitched  inside  the  giant  CATTC 
bam,  right  in  the  midst  of  sflent 
rows  erf  pla^  tank  drrxjlators. . . 

Today’s  engagement  wotJd 
take  place  in  a  desert 
repflea  of  CaMomia's  Mc^ave 
Desert,  die  bleak,  muctMnsigted 
terrain  that  is  the  heavy-armor 
Stomping  ground  of  the  US 
Army’s  Naflonal  Trtening  Cerrter. 
Thanks  to  the  Detense  Advanced 


form  as  a  team  on  equipment  that 
looks,  feels,  and  sounds  like  a  combat 
vehicle — without  expending  fuel, 
ammunition  or  spare  parts.  ITiese  crew 
trainers  are  incorporated  into  distrib¬ 
uted  simulations  to  analyze  courses  of 
action  and  rebearse  complex  operations 
wdthin  a  realistic  C2  network. 

The  Warfighter  will  employ  the 
same  modeling  and  simulation  environ- 
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Rrpjects  Agency  PARPA),  the 
Defense  Mapping  Agency,  and 
the  Army’s  Topographic 
Engineeting  Center,  the  US 
mitary’s  vast  Mojave  acreage 
had  been  repficated  virtuafly. 
The  virtuEd  Mojave  is  now 
available  for  remote  ise  even 
in  dtetant  Fort  Knox  ^  in  at 
increasing  number  of  other 
simulation  centers  around 
the  planet). 

The  NTC's  Mojave  was  a 
very  harsh  terrain,  a  heS  of  a 


placa  to  lose  a  cow  or  throw  a 
tank  track,  end  today  it  was 
worse  yet,  because  ft  was 
swarrmig  with  the  Opposing 
Forces. 

The  Threat  were  on  their 
way  in  overwhelming 
numbers.  Their  assault  force 
was  four  tfores  larger  than  the 
beleaguered  Americats,  and 
they  were  bltzkrieging 
headlong  in  Soviet  T-72  heavy 
tanks  and  mechanized 
transports. . . 


THIRSTY 
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The  Distributed 
Simulation  Internet, 
projected  for  the  turn  of  the 
century  is  to  be  a  creature  of 
another  order  entirely  from 
SIMNET.  Ten  thousand 
linked  simulators!  Entire 
literal  armies  online,  Global 
real-time,  broadband,  fiber¬ 
optic,  satellite-assisted, 
military  simulation 
networking. 

And  not  just  connect¬ 
ed,  not  just  simulated. 
Seamless.  “Seamless 
simulation"  is  probably  the 


weirdest  conceptual  notion 
in  the  arsenal  of  military 
virtuality.  The  seams 
between  reality  and  virtual 
reality  will  be  repeatedly  and 
deliberately  blurred. 

IVar  is  Virtual  Hell 
Bruce  Stirling 
Wired  Magazine 
December  1992 
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Hzirauth  for  Change:  Inplemenling  the  SIralegg 
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VV^  must  rernain  1t)»d  on  one 
standard— protect  and 
the  Constitution  and  the 
Repubic.  For  contained  sms 
teedeis  today,  th^  standard 
means  maHitaining  ou' 
Warfl^iting  Edge.  We  cai  help 
dotftatbyimprowig 
synchronization  of  the 
corr^oinedarmsonthe 
battl^eld.  The  abWty  to  deliver 
decisive  vfctoiy  the  next  time 
the  n^lon  cals  depends  on 
otr^iyngasafufty 
Megrated  combined  arms 


Imlay  s  world  mandates  uiipreffdt'iited  (■(K)peratioii  among  all  elements  of  the 
Defense  establishment.  Joint  solutions  and  dual-use  teehnology  will  be  the  norm.  Vie 
will  e.xploil  readily  availaiile  solutions  to  problems,  developing  new  systems  only  in 
case  of  unique  requirements.  I 'sing  the  principles  of  the  Army  Knteqtrise  Strategy, 
old  wavs  of  doing  business  will  he  reviewed  and  new  wavs  de\  ised. 

Warfighters  cannot  rely  on  others  to  state  their  reipiirements.  They  must 
influence  the  policies,  the  dtK'trine.  and  the  systems  specifications,  d'hey  neetl  to  he 
part  of  the  development  arul  ac«|uisition  process.  Simulation  and  modeling  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  basis,  and  Battle  Labs  and  Louisiana  .Maneuvers  will  provide  the  means  for 
determining  these  requirements. 

The  .Army  faces  increasingly  tough  choices  as  we  compete  for  scarce  resources. 
The  Enterjtrise  Principles  describe  a  value-system  to  guide  lead'  is  in  making  these 
choices.  Change  will  be  accomplishetl  using  e.xisting  .Armv  iti'iiiutional  pna’csses. 
igorous  methods  will  be  used  to  effect  change. 

The  A^ision  presented  in  this  document  must  now  inaki'  the  transition  to  an 
Inqtlementation  Plan.  This  Plan  will  improve  our  understanding  of  existing  and 
plarmetl  improvements,  and  it  will  focus  .Army  Leadership  on  systemic  changes  with 
the  highest  payoff.  Its  short-tenn  objectives  will  he: 

•  an  indepettdent  assessment  of  e.xisting  systems 

•  development  of  att  investment  strategy  for  the  future 

•  articulation  of  an  action  plan  for  reshaping  (-old  War  Army  infonnation 
systems 

All  C4l  and  (-’ombat  Service  Support  systems  will  be  examined  and  mea¬ 
sures  of  effectiveness  defined.  Duplicate  systems  and  those  of  marginal  value 
will  be  marked  for  eliminatioti.  The  decision  process  will  balance  development 
risk  against  the  pace  of  change. 

The  long-term  objective  of  the  Implementation  Platt  is  nothing  short  of  the 
complete  implementation  of  the  Fhiterprise  Vision  and  the  (HI  for  the  Warrior 
Concept. 

The  Enterjtrise  Strategy  gives  the  Army  a  disciplined  process  to  field  sys¬ 
tems  that  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  peacetime  ami  w  arfighting  L  nited  States 
Army. 

The  nexi  step  is  to  implement  the  strategy. 


T  H  »  R  T  TWO 


Mt  HSfiJitn 

Oi^r  strategy  has  shifted  from  a 
focus  on  a  global  threat  to  one 
of  regional  c^ll^nges  and 
opportunities,,  from  contain¬ 
ment  to  a  new  regional 
defense  strategy.  The  dpmise  ,, 
of  the  global  threat  of . 
Communism  leaves  America 
and  its  allies  with  an  unprece¬ 
dented  opportunity  to  preserve 
with  greater  ease  a  secure 
environment  within  which  our 
democratic  ideals  can  prosper. 
Where  once  a  European-wide 
war,  potentially  leading  to 
nuclear  exchange  was  theoret¬ 
ically  only  weeks  and  yards 
away,  today  such  a  threat  has 
receded  and  would  take  years 
to  rekindle.  With  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War,  there  are.no 
significant  hostile 
alliances.  ' 
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